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Nathan  Hale's  Army  Diary,  Camp  Basket,  and 
Powder  Horn 

Now  in  possession  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 

Hartford,  Conn.    Specially  photographed  for  The  Mentor, 

by  permission  of  the  Society 
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Nathan  Hale  Statue,  City  Hall  Park,  New  York 

This  beautiful  statue  was  designed  by  Frederick  MacMonnies,  and  erected  in  1893.  Our 
photograph  shows  the  statue  in  its  original  position  southwest  of  the  City  Hall,  facing 
Broadway — a  place  of  advantage  under  a  spreading  elm,  and  surrounded  by  flowers. 
Excavations  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  statue.  It  now  stands  nearer  the  City  Hall, 
and  has  been  deprived  of  its  picturesque  setting. 
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FAMOUS  SPIES  IN  AMERICAN 

HISTORY 
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By  GEORGE  S.  BRYAN 


H 


ANGED  as  a  spy !"  Thus  ends  patches, 
many  a  story  of  quick  inteUi-  form  of 
gence,    ready   wit, 


high  courage,  and  supreme 
devotion.  "Hanged,"  not 
because  spying  is  criminal 
— it  has  always  been  sanc- 
tioned by  codes  of  war — 
but  to  prevent  others  from 
undertaking  it.  "As  a 
spy" — that  is,  one  who 
secretly,  or  under  false  pre- 
tenses, enters  the  enemy's 
lines  to  seek  information 
for  hostile  purposes. 

"The  authorized  prac- 
tices of  war,"  said  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  "are  the 
satires  of  human  nature." 
War  overrides  the  laws  of 
peace  and  the  customs  of 
peaceful    society.  War 

employs  many  deceptions 
— feigned  movements,  cam- 
ouflaged batteries,  false  dis- 


Nathan  Hale,  by  Bela  Pratt 

This  statue  stands  on  the 
Yale  Campus  in  front  of 
the  old  dormitory  in  which 
Hale  roomed  as  a  student 


Spying  is  but  a  specialized 
war  deception. 

Of  the  character  of  a 
man  that  does  espionage 
work,  Nathan  Hale,  Amer- 
ica's foremost  spy,  said, 
'T  wish  to  be  useful,  and 
every  kind  of  service,  nec- 
essary to  the  public  good, 
becomes  honorable  by  be- 
ing necessary." 

The  first  important  Amer- 
ican spy  in  the  first  war  of 
his  country,  Nathan  Hale, 
is  naturally  the  best-known 
to  his  countrymen,  but 
many  of  the  tales  about 
him  are  pure  legend. 

Nathan  Hale  was  a  mere 
youth,  just  past  21,  w^^^r^ 
he  gave  up  his  life 
authentic  portrp' 
exists.     Re^  ..^  pro- 

file, scrp+  on  a  door, 

was    fo^.^vx    in    the    Hale 
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Union  Schoolhouse  in  New  London,  Conn. 

In  which  Nathan  Hale  taught  from  March,  1774,  until  he  enhsted  in  the  spring  of  1775.  This  building  was 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  on  June  17,  1901,  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  is  now  in  the  care  of 

the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

house  at  Coventry,  Connecticut.  It  whom  Hale  had  visited  often  at  Cov- 
had  been  painted  over  and  forgotten  entry,  agree  in  the  main  as  to  his  ap- 
until  uncovered  when  the  house  was     pearance.     Dr.  Munson  said  that  he 


being  re-decorated. 
The  picture  is  too 
inadequate,  how- 
ever, to  give  an 
artist  Hale's  like- 
ness. Hale's  fian- 
cee, Alice  Ripley 
Lawrence,  had  an 
ivory  miniature  of 
him;  it  was  lost. 

Three  descrip- 
tions of  Hale  have 
been  handed  down 
by  persons  that 
knew  him — ^Lieu- 
tenant Bostwick  of 


Nathan  Hale  Memorial  Monument 
Erected  at  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1846 


was  "the  most  man- 
ly man  I  ever  met." 
He  was  almost  six 
feet  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned, broad- 
chested,  had  a  fine 
complexion  and  be- 
nign expression. 
He  was  an  athlete 
and,  in  his  college 
days,  easily  leaped 
out  of  one  hogs- 
head into  another 
standing  beside  it. 
At  the  outbreak 
of    the    American 


Hale's  regiment,  Alice  Ripley  Law-  Revolution,  Hale,  who  had  just  been 
rence,  and  Dr.  ^neas  Munson,  a  graduated  from  Yale  and  was  teach- 
surgeon   in   the   Continental   Army,     ing  school  at  New  London,  was  com- 
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missioned  a  captain  in  the  Continen-  the  place  of  his  capture  there,  but 

tal    Army,    and    took    part    in    the  the  evidence  is  that  he  was  caught  at 

fighting  around  Boston.     In  the  trou-  Harlem   trying  to  pass  the  British 

bled  days  after  the  battle  of  Long  outposts. 

Island,  Washington  was  in  great  Taken  before  General  Howe,  Hale 
need  of  information  concerning  the  fully  confessed  his  identity  and  pur- 
enemy's  movements.  No  soldier  pose.  He  was  not  tried,  but,  after 
could  be  asked  to  spy,  but  volun-  examination,  sentenced  to  death, 
teered  service  was  asked  for,  ac-  Marched  to  the  Dove  Tavern — not 
cepted,  and  used.  Hale  volunteered.  Colonel  Rutger's  orchard,  as  some 
Disguised  as  a  Dutch  school  teach-  stories  have  it — on  the  line  of  the 
er  in  a  "plain  suit  of  citizen's  brown  present  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
clothes  with  a  round  broad-brimmed  somewhere  between  Sixty-sixth  and 
hat,"  he  crossed  from  Norwalk,  Con-  Seventy -eighth  streets,  he  was  hanged 
necticut,  to  the  shore  of  Huntingdon  in  front  of  an  artillery  park,  Septem- 
B^y,  Long  Island,  and  disappeared  ber  22,  1776.  Captain  Montressor, 
within  the  British  lines.  For  six  or  a  British  engineer  officer  and  aid-de- 
seven  days  he  worked  on  his  mission  camp  to  Howe,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
unsuspected.  One  of  the  eight  me-  gave  the  story  of  the  execution  to 
morials  to  Hale,  at  Huntingdon,  fixes  three  American  officers — Captain  Al- 


I N      CONGRESS. 

The  Delegates' of  the  United  Colonies  of  Nnw^Hampfoire^  Maffachufetis-Bayy  Rhode- IJIand^  Conn::Bkia^ 
Ni'w-Terli^  New-^Jerfeyt  Pmnfyhmia-,  the  Counties  of  Newcajlk^  Kmt^  and  Sujfex  on  D^laware^  Marj" 
land^  Virginia^  Norih-CuroUna^  a.rx<\  SrAtb-Care^inay  to    v    )  ^f/^l.^.t^    y^  .^/^    "^    •/''-•    •■^ 

E   repofiug  efpecialtruft  and  confidence  in  your  patrioufin,  valour ;>  conduit  and  fidelity,  D  O    by  _ 
thcfc  prefents  conftitutc  lad  appoint  you  to  bo     L  .1       \:/'i.    ' '/-^     TjV    ^-'JvAt'.  ,',  ,.    "^ 

;-.^\//'n^.. '\  -V/-^-.'  L.'v..."..: -a^.-      -  :.  •./..-.'<:  ^<.fr-^^.  A\yy    ^ 

ia,  the  army  of  the  United  Colon:.C-s,  n-fifcd  for  the  defence    of  Ain:;ric:ia   Liberty,  and   for   reperin^f  ever;- 
hofiile  iovafion  thereof.     You  arc  therefore  carefully  and  diligciuly  to  difchargc  the  duty  of    .   *  -. 

^  -^    •  by  doing  and  performing  all  manner  of-' thinQ;^   thlTCunto   bvlongin^.      And   we  do  ftricily 

charge  and   require  all    ofncers  and  foldicrs   under   your  comcianJ,    to  bs  obedient  to  your,  crder^,   as 
~^'    ,-.'V,^v-'\  -'/'''"--'        •-.-^.         And   you   arc  to  obfcrvc  and  f  )I!o\v  lli ch. orders  and  dircAioas  from 
time  to  tinK-  as  you  flwU  receive'  from  this  or  a  future  Congrefs  of  the  United  Colonies^  or  Committee  of 
(Icii^rcfs,  for  that  purpofe  appointed,  qx  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  time  being  ol  the  army  ol'  the  Unltcvi  • 
.Colcnie-;,  or  any  other  your  fupciior  officer,  acccriin^  to  the  rules  and  difciph"ne  of  war,  in  purfuance  of  the  " 
truil  icrofed  in  you.    Thii  commifuon  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a  future  Congw^fs, 
'■"      '^ ' '   '^^'-"'i'l/y'-^^.,,',";*     '^' <  ^/.  '  ^y    Order  of  tk  Cofi^rcfs^    ^  __  , --^ 


Nathan  Hale's  Commission  as  Captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  Infantry 
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Old  Stone  House  at  Tappan,  N.  Y. 
Where  Major  Andre  was  held  after  his  capture 

exander  Hamilton,  Captain  William 
Hull,  and  General  Israel  Putnam. 
Hull,  a  confidential 
friend  of  Hale,  re- 
corded Montressor's 
message  and  saved 
for  the  country  one 
of  the  most  treas- 
ured speeches  of  the 
Revolution,  Hale's 
last  words:  "I  only 
regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country." 

Hale  was  the  only 
commissioned  officer 
of  the  American  force, 
and  Major  John  An- 
dre of  the  British,  to 
die  as  a  spy  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 
Beicause  of  his  win- 
ning personality  and 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
his  capture,  Andre  is  second  only  to 
Hale  as  a  romantic  figure.  ''Cher 
Jean,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends 
and  family,  was  a  handsome  man  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  officers  in 
the  British  army  in  America.  He 
was  talented  as  a  writer  and  musi- 
cian; one  of  his  parodies  appeared  in 
New  York  on  the  day  of  his  capture. 
Andre  came  to  America  after  having 
been  disappointed  in  his  desire  to 
marry  Honora  Sneyd,  a  literary 
young  woman  of  Lichfield,  England. 


Major  John  Andre 

Born  in  London,    1751;   executed   at  Tappan, 
October  2,  1780 


He  was  captured  early  in  the  war, 
and  when  stripped  of  his  belongings, 
saved  a  miniature  of  Honora  by  con- 
cealing it  in  his  mouth. 

Romantic  stories  cluster  naturally 
about  Andre's  name.  Before  leaving 
England  to  join  his  regiment,  Andre 
visited  Lichfield.  Miss  Anna  Seward, 
with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  liter- 
ary correspondence,  arranged  to  have 
him  meet  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. The  night  before  the  meeting 
Cunningham  dreamed  that  he  saw  a 

stranger  riding 
through  a  great  wood 
seized  and  carried 
off  by  three  men. 
He  awoke,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  and 
upon  getting  to  sleep 
again,  dreamed  that 
he  saw  the  same 
man  hanged  in  the 
sight  of  a  multitude 
near  a  large  city. 
He  was  astounded 
upon  meeting  Andre 
to  see  that  the  young 
officer  was  the  man 
of  his  dreams.  An- 
other favorite  story 
tells  of  two  young 
ladies  on  their  way 


Pen   and  ink  sketch  of   himself  made  by  Major 

Andre  the  day  before  his  execution.     Reproduced 

by  special  permission,  from  original  in  possession 

of  Yale  University 
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to  dine  with  Washington  at  an  old 
manor  house  that  Andre  had  occupied. 
They  were  terrified  to  see  an  apparition 
of  a  British  officer,  whom  they  recog- 
nized as  Andre,  hanging  in  the  trees 
surrounding  the  house.  Still  another  is 
that  of  Andre's  sister,  who  was  said  to 
have  dreamed  that  he  was  hanged  as  a 
spy.  When  the  news  of  his  fate  reached 
her  she  discovered  that  his  execution 
had  taken  place  on  the  day  preceding 
her  dream. 

Andre  had  become  adjutant-general 
on  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  staff  when 
Major  General  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  in  com- 
mand at  West  Point, 
made  overtures  to 
the  British  looking 
toward  the  surrender 
of  that  strategically 
important  American 
stronghold,  and  the 
young  adjutant  was 
picked  to  parley  with 
Arnold.  Clinton's 
choice  evidences  the 
high  regard  he  had 
for  Andre,  for  his 
greatest    chance    of 


•I    ^   s 


John  Paulding 

Who,  witli  two  others,  captured 
Major  Andre 


Benedict  Arnold 
Brilliant  officer — and  traitor 


ending  the  war  lay 
in  the  success  of  the 
negotiations  with 
Arnold. 

Andre  was  taken 
up  the  Hudson  River 
on  the  British  ship 
Vulture,  He  was 
to  meet  Arnold  two 
miles  below  Haver- 
straw,  outside  the 
American  lines.  He 
went  in  uniform,  un- 
der the  name  "John 
Anderson."  He  car- 
ried a  safe-conduct 
from  Arnold,  but  no 
flag  of  truce.  At 
daybreak,  he  passed  the  American  lines 
and  met  Arnold  in  a  house  at  Haver- 
straw  where  plans  were  given  to  him  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Meanwhile, 
the  Vulture,  having  been  fired  on  by 
American  artillery,  dropped  down  the 
stream  without  him.  Andre  then  dis- 
guised himself  —  a  fatal  mistake  — 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  dusk,  and  started 
for  New  York. 

On  the  following  morning  Andre  was 
halted  near  Tarrytown  by  three  men, 


Harvey  Birch  Refuses  the 

Money  Offered  by  George 

Washington 

A  scene  from  Cooper's  novel, 

"The  Spy,"  of  which  Birch 

is  the  hero 
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Monument  to  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre,  Erected  in  Tarrytown,  New  York 


John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and 
Isaac  Van  Wart.  None  was  in  mili- 
tary service,  but,  according  to  the  best 
evidence,  bent  only  upon  robbery. 
Williams  and  Van  Wart  were  already 
known  as  marauders  and  Van  Wart 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory  by  his 
neighbors.  Attracted  by  his  hand- 
some white-topped  boots  they  took 
him  to  a  large  tulip  tree,  stripped 
him,  and  in  his  stockings  found  the 


papers  that  convicted  him.  Paulding 
alone  could  read.  Even  so,  it  ap- 
pears, they  would  have  let  Andre  go 
had  he  had  sufficient  money  with  him 
to  satisfy  his  captors.  After  strip- 
ping him  of  his  belongings,  Andre's 
captors  turned  him  over  to  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Jameson  at  Northcastle. 
While  the  court-martial  was  delib- 
erating, almost  four  years  to  a  day 
after  Nathan  Hale's  execution  Andre 
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questioned  Major  Tallmadge,  his 
custodian,  as  to  his  probable  fate. 
Talhnadge,  a  close  friend  of  Nathan 
Hale,  recalled  the  American's  fate. 
"Surely,"  said  Andre,  "you  don't 
consider  his  case  and  mine  alike?" 
'^Precisely,"  was  the  answer.  And 
so  it  was  considered.  The  court-mar- 
tial ruled  that  Andre  must  die.  Hale 
had  been  marched  out  without  cere- 
mony by  the  provost  guard;  five 
hundred  infantrymen  in  hollow  square 
escorted  Andre  to  the  gibbet.  In 
sight  of  the  field  officers,  Andre  was 
hanged — in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  life.  * 'Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
man  suffer  death  with  more  justice 
or  deserve  it  less,"  wrote  Alexander 
Hamilton.  This  was  the  feeling  of 
most  American  officers.  High  feeling 
was  aroused  in  the  English  army  over 
Andre's    execution,    but    a    British 


board  of  officers  held  that  it  was  en- 
tirely just.  His  body  was  removed  to 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1821,  and  an 
American  has  placed  a  statue  over 
the  spot  where  it  lay  at  Tappan,  New 
York. 

Congress,  which  would  not  spend 
a  cent  on  Nathan  Hale's  memory, 
gave  a  silver  medal  to  each  of  Andre's 
captors  and  a  pension  of  $200  a 
month  for  life.  The  state  of  New 
York  gave  each  a  farm. 

Other  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  engaged  in  espionage. 
During  the  Saratoga  campaign,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Scott  of  the  British 
Army  successfully  passed  in  disguise 
through  the  American  lines  with  a 
message  from  Burgoyne  to  Clinton. 
Major  William  Edmonston,  stationed 
in  Canada,  spied  successfully  for  the 
British  general  Howe. 


Emma  Edmonds,  Famous  Woman  Spy  of  the  Civil  War 
The  right-hand  picture  shows  Emma  Edmonds,  disguised  as  a  negro  worker,  in  the  Confederate  lines 
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The  second,  Morgan  of  the  New 
Jersey  hne,  entered  the  British 
camp,  enhsted,  accomphshed  his 
purpose,  and  brought  back  five 
British  deserters  and  a  captured 
Hessian.  He  refused  Lafay- 
ette's offer  of  either  money  or  a 
sergeancy. 

Enoch  Crosby,  about  whose 
exploits  Cooper  wrote  his  novel 
''The  Spy,"  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  secret  agent.  Cooper  never 
met  Crosby;  nor  did  he  know 
his  name,  but  obtained  his  infor- 
mation from  John  Jay,  who  had 
employed  Crosby  while  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  safety 
for  the  colony  of  New  York. 
Barnum  afterward  exhibited 
Crosby  as  the  original  "Harvey 
Birch"  of  Cooper's  book.  Cros- 
by was  employed  to  report  dis- 
affection in  the  Continental  ranks 
and  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York. 
A  shoemaker  by  trade,  he  had 
Civilians  and  private  soldiers  were  access  to  many  homes  in  that  capac- 
used  as  spies  by  both  armies.  Four  ity  and  for  years  was  thought  by  his 
days  after  the  Americans  occupied  friends  to  have  been  a  Tory. 
Fort  Montgomery,  Daniel  Taylor,  a  A  woman  was  the  most  dramatic 
British  spy,  was  brought  before  Gen-  figure  of  the  Civil  War  spies.  She 
eral  George  Clinton  of  the  Continen-  was  Emma  Edmonds,  who  early 
tal  Army.     Taylor  had  been  seen  to     had  an    ambition    to    be  a    foreign 


General  Frederick  Funston 

Who  ran  down  and  captured  Aguinaldo  in  the  Philippines  in 

March,  1901 


swallow  a  silver  bullet,  which,  when 
recovered  with  an  emetic,  was  found 
to  contain  a  message  from  Sir  Henry 


missionary.  At  the  start  of  the  war 
she  became  a  nurse  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac;  later  she  was  in  the 


Clinton  to  Burgoyne.      "Out  of  thy  hospitals,    and    when    headquarters 

own  mouth  shalt  thou  be  condemned,"  wanted  a  spy  she  volunteered.   Elev- 

said  the  American  general  and  Tay-  en  times  she  entered  the  Confederate 

lor  was  forthwith  hanged.  Emissaries  lines  in  disguise  and  was  not  caught, 

of  the  British  to  disaffected  Pennsyl-  Once  she  went  as  a  negro  youth  and 

vania   troops    were   executed.        At  deceived  the  negroes  with  whom  she 

Yorktown,  Lafayette  had  two  spies,  worked.     She  brought  back  plans  of 

One  of  them,  a  shrewd,  illiterate  old  fortifications  and  such  scraps  of  mili- 

negro,  was  received  as  a  runaway  by  tary  intelligence  as  she  could  pick 

Cornwallis  who,  in  turn,  used  him  for  up.     As  a  negress,  she  was  sent  to 

spy-work    and    received    from    him.  Confederate   headquarters   to  cook, 

regularly,    selected    misinformation,  and  there  obtained  valuable  papers. 
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During  Pope's  Virginia  cam- 
paign, she  made  three  visits  to 
the  enemy  in  ten  days  and  re- 
turned each  time  with  valuable 
information. 

A  once  celebrated  spy  case  of 
the  Civil  War  was  that  of  Capt. 
John  Y.  Beall,  Confederate  Navy, 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  grad- 
uate of  its  university.  He  had 
privateered  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Potomac,  and  already 
had  been  near  the  gallows ;  for  he 
had  been  captured  and  put  in 
irons.  He  afterward  made  his 
way  to  Canada,  and  there  laid 
plans  to  free  the  2,500  Con- 
federate prisoners  on  Johnson's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  San- 
dusky harbor;  seize  the  ship 
Michigan,  which  guarded  the 
island,  the  only  United  States 
war  vessel  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
put  a  Confederate  crew  aboard; 
and  proceed  to  set  fire  to  San- 
dusky, Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 
Arms  and  horses  were  to  be  supplied  ton's  detective  agency.  He  was 
to  the  bulk  of  the  ex-prisoners,  who  about  forty,  absolutely  fearless,  re- 
then  would  break  throuah  Ohio  and     markably  ingenious,  thoroughly  reli- 


ciinedinst  Victor  Blue 

Who  rendered  valuable  secret  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War 


West  Virginia  into  Virginia.  The  plot 
failed  and  Beall  escaped. 

In   less   than   three   months   after 
that  Beall  made  three  unsuccessful 


'T  have  never,"  wrote  Pinker- 
*'met    one    who    could 


able. 

ton,  "met  one  wno  couia  more 
readily  and  agreeably  adapt  himself 
to    circumstances."        The    plot    to 


attempts — variously    explained — to  assassinate  Lincoln  in  Baltimore,  as 

derail   trains  between  Dunkirk  and  he  was  on  the  way  to  his  first  inaugu- 

Buffalo.     When  arrested  at  Niagara  ration,    was    frustrated    largely    by 

Falls,  New  York,  he  gave  the  name  Webster,  who  joined  the  conspirators 

*'W.   W.    Baker"    and   said   he    was  and  thus  fully  learned  their  plans, 

an    escaped     Confederate    prisoner.  Through    acquaintance    with    these 

Tried  before  a  military  commission,  conspirators,  who  fled  to  escape  ar- 

he  was  found  guilty  of  having  acted  rest  and  supposed  him  to  have  done 

as  both  a  spy  and  a  guerrilla  and  was  likewise,  Webster  later  found  his  first 

hanged  on  Governor's  Island  in  New  means  of  entering  the  enemy's  lines. 

York  harbor.  Pinkerton,  as  ''Major  E.  J.  Allen," 

Of  all  Civil  War  spies  probably  the  developed  and  directed  the  Federal 

ablest  was  Timothy  Webster.       At  secret   service;   and   of   that   service 

the  beginning  of  18()1,  Webster  was  Webster  at  once  became  chief  spy. 

the  star  operative  of  Allan  Pinker-  Almost  from   the  start,  confidential 
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letters  to  and  from  Southern  resi-  his  naval  cap  for  a  Cuban  major's 

dents  were  entrusted  to  him;  gradu-  sombrero,  covered  his  white  summer 

ally  he  won  such  favor  that  he  was  uniform  with  mud  and  passed  in  the 

the  bearer  of  important  dispatches,  tall  grass  as  a  Cuban  non-combatant. 


all  of  which  passed,  of  course,  through 
"Major  Allen's"  headquarters.  He 
received  in  person  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
Confederate   secretary   of  war,  who 


For  this  feat  he  was  advanced  five 
numbers  in  rank. 

In  the  Philippine  Insurrection, 
Brigadier  General  Frederick  Funs  ton 
of  the  volunteers  practically  ended 


issued  to  him  passports  that  gave  him     the  revolt  with  the  ruse  that  resulted 
anywhere   in  Southern  terri-     in  the  capture  of  the  Filipino  leader 

Aguinaldo.  For  more 
than  a  year  American 
officers  had  sought  to 
learn  where  Aguinal- 
do  was  hiding. 
Funston  trained 
Macabebe  scouts  to 
impersonate  insur- 
rectos,  arming  them 
with  the  Mauser  and 
Remington  rifles  used 
by  the  enemy,  instead 
of  army  Krag-Jor- 
gensons.  These  men, 
three  Tagalogs,  a 
Spaniard,  and  Seg- 
ismundo,  leader  of 
insurredos,  with  the 
American  officers  in 
the  role  of  captives, 
were  landed  on  the 
Luzon  coast.     They 


access 
tory.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  jotting 
down  items  of  useful 
intelligence.  So  cool, 
so  audacious  was  this 
man  that  after  count- 
less hazards  he  was 
betrayed  only 
through  the  indiscre- 
tions of  two  Federal 
associates — and  even 
then  he  might  have 
escaped  had  he  not 
been  confined  to  his 
room  in  Richmond 
by  illness  resulting 
from  exposure  in  the 
course  of  duty.  He 
was  hanged  as  a  spy 
at  Camp  Lee. 

In    more   recent 
years  we  have  Major 


Timothy  Webster 

Chief  spy  of  the  Pinkerton  Secret  Service  in 
the  Civil  War 


Rowan,  who  penetrated  secretly  the  marched  one  hundred  miles  to  Agui- 
wilds  of  Cuba,  and  carried  the  naldo's  village.  Letters  informing 
"Message  to  Garcia;"  and  Lieu  tenant  him  that  part  of  his  expected  rein- 
Victor  Blue,  now  rear-admiral  on  the  forcements  were  on  the  way  had  been 
retired  list,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  made  sent  ahead  to  Aguinaldo,  and  he  was 
three  trips  into  the  Spanish  lines  seek-  on  hand  to  meet  them.  At  a  given 
ing  military  intelligence.  The  second  signal,  his  bodyguard  was  attacked  and 
of  these  was  to  discover  whether  all  scattered.  He  was  captured.  Funston 
the  ships  of  Admiral Cervera's  Spanish  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the 
squadron  were  in  Santiago  Harbor;  regular  army  for  this  exploit, 
the  third  to  determine  and  plot  the  Of  the  spies  in  American  history, 
anchorage  of  each  ship.  On  his  sec-  more  escaped  death  than  paid  the pen- 
ond  trip  he  was  in  disguise,  having  to  alty.  Some  that  escaped  death  were 
pass  through  open  country  in  sight  of  rewarded ;   others   not ;  but  all  were 


the  Spanish  garrison. 


He  exchanged 


brave,  faithful  soldiers  in  a  silent  army. 
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